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THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF NEO-KANTIANISM 
AND SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM. 

IN a preceding article 1 I traced the insidious extension given 
by Kant to the term "experience," in virtue of which it 
comes to mean a quasi-independent world, identified neither 
with the facts of subjective consciousness nor with trans- 
subjective realities. We have now to follow the development 
of this conception of experience in the hands of the Neo- 
Kantians. In their hands it soon comes to figure as the ex- 
clusive reality, and the nature of their results will show us the 
danger of departing from the trans-subjective reference in 
knowledge. 

In Kant, as we have seen, this reference remains, but the 
experience-object thrusts the trans-subjective reality more and 
more into the background. Its existence became, therefore, 
the first point upon which the Kantian system was assailed. 
Jacobi, Aenesidemus-Schultze, Maimon, and Beck agree in 
pointing out the inconsistency of the thing-in-itself with other 
fundamental principles of Kant's philosophy. Jacobi's saying is 
well-known, that ' without the supposition of the thing-in-itself 
it is impossible to find one's way into the system, and with this 
presupposition it is impossible to remain in it.' For if causality 
is a category of subjective origin and merely immanent applica- 
tion, it must be a flagrant transgression of the first principles 
of Criticism to apply it, in this transcendent reference, to the 
action of things-in-themselves. To Fichte it was simply in- 
credible that Kant could ever have meant to make such an 
assertion ; and accordingly he regarded the thing-in-itself as 
posited by the ego, that is to say, merely as a reflection of the 
ego, as a moment in the ego's own creative thought. The 

1 This article follows closely upon the paper on " Epistemology in Locke and 
Kant " in the March number of this Review. 
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development of speculative thought which immediately followed 
Kant in Germany presents, indeed, an interesting parallel in 
some respects to the fate of Lockianism in England — a parallel 
which may just be alluded to in passing. If Kant with his 
fundamental dualism may be regarded for a moment as a new 
edition of Locke, then Fichte may be compared to Berkeley. 
Like Berkeley his main polemic is against the object as a 
thing-in-itself, but he leaves, or seems to leave, the subject as a 
metaphysical reality and force. With Hegel, however, the 
subject — "the empty ego," as he calls it — is merged in the 
process of its own predicates ; and the way in which the 
Hegelians of the Left substantiate categories as the only real 
existences recalls Hume's resolution of the universe into naked 
ideas. But the Neo-Kantians belong to our own generation, 
and the lesson of their speculations will, therefore, be more 
instructive. 

Neo-Kantianism admits the necessary reference of perception 
to a thing-in-itself, but this very reference, the Neo-Kantians 
go on to say, is itself a subjective necessity. It is a form of 
our thought, comparable to the necessity we feel to employ the 
category of substance to unify qualities or the category of 
causality to bring connection into a world of detached objects. 
In like manner, the thing-in-itself is the ultimate notion or 
category by which we round off external experience. In short, 
Kant has proved that the idea of the thing-in-itself ox the tran- 
scendental object is a necessary element in experience ; but to 
treat this idea as a thing is a lapse into Dogmatism at which 
the Neo-Kantian holds up his hands in pious horror. In sup- 
port of this rendering of the critical theory, several passages 
are adduced from Kant which, though susceptible of an entirely 
different interpretation, undoubtedly seem to favor such a view. 
Thus, for example, in the chapter on Phenomena and Noumena 
in the first edition of the Critique, Kant speaks of " the tran- 
scendental object" as "a something = x, of which we know 
nothing at all and can know nothing (according to the present 
Structure of our understanding), but which can only serve 
as a correlate of the unity of apperception, to establish that unity 
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of the manifold in sensuous perception, by means of which the 
understanding unites that manifold in the conception of an 
object. This transcendental object cannot be separated from 
the data of sense, because in that case nothing remains over 
by which to think it. It is therefore not an object of knowl- 
edge in itself, but only the idea of phenomena under the conception 
of an object in general, which is determined by the manifold of 
the phenomena." I have italicized the most striking phrases, 
and it will be observed that there is little here to distinguish the 
so-called "transcendental object" from that permanent in per- 
ception {substantia phenomenon) which Kant proves elsewhere 
to be the foundation of our experience of objects and a correlate 
or reflex of the unity of apperception. The thing-in-itself is 
described as the correlate of the unity of apperception, and the 
functions of the two are not distinguished. Both the unity of 
apperception and the transcendental object are there " to estab- 
lish a unity in the manifold of sense-perception." 

Founding on this and similar passages, and combining them, 
as he believes, into a consistent meaning, Cohen says that the 
transcendental object, as distinct from the idea of the transcen- 
dental object, does not concern us at all. Such an object 
would be transcendent, and in this positive sense is to be 
denied. The object is called transcendental to signify that, by 
the constitution of our thinking function, it necessarily intrudes 
itself. But this notion of an object-in-general which underlies, 
as it were, all particular empirical objects is nothing but the 
formal unity of consciousness expressing itself through the 
categories, and now reflecting itself back from the objective 
world of perception thus constituted. He quotes a passage 
from Kant which, taken by itself, agrees almost verbally with 
what he has just said : "The pure notion of this transcendental 
object (which really in all our cognitions is the same = x) is 
that which in all our empirical notions is able to yield reference 
to an object, that is, objective reality. Now this notion can 
contain no definite percept, and will therefore refer to nothing 
except the unity which must be met with in a manifold of 
cognition, so far as it stands in relation to an object. This 
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reference, however, is nothing else than the necessary unity of 
consciousness " x "When the Copernican criticism," Cohen 
proceeds, "brought to light the true movement of the object 
round the forms of the mind, it disclosed at the same time the 
ground of the natural phenomenon that we make the common 
correlate our senses and our understanding into an absolute 
(zum Absoluten der Natur). And this phenomenon of our 
thought proves itself to be so natural that, although it is recog- 
nized, it still retains its deceptive power. Just as, in spite of 
Copernicus, the sun still appears to the senses to move, so the 
transcendental illusion of the absolute object remains, although 
we know perfectly well that it radiates from the forms of our 
self." "The noumenon of substance is, and is intended to be, 
nothing more than the extended category (die erweiterte 
Categorie)." "The object in the background, the absolute 
thing-in-itself, the supposed cause of the phenomenon . . . has 
shown itself to be the veritable creature of the understanding 
— has shown itself indeed so veritable a creature that the 
illusion cannot be dispelled. In possible experience, that is, 
in constructive perception and in the self-thought (selbstge- 
dachten) notions of the understanding, lies all reality, even that 
reality which would fain be more." 2 In exactly the same spirit, 
Lange, who was largely influenced by Cohen, denies that our 
perceptions come about through affection of the sensibility by 
transcendent things-in-themselves ; he only allows that our 
mental organization is such that it appears so to us. Our 
whole experience is in Lange's phrase, "the product of our 
organization." "A judgment referring to the thing-in-itself 
has no other meaning than to round off the circle of our ideas." 8 
So far, however, the ego still remains as a reality — a bearer 
or supporter of this subjective world of experience ; or, to use 

1 Deduction of the Categories in the first edition. Werke III, 573 (ed. 
Hartenstein, 1867). 

2 Kant's Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 253. I quote from the first edition of 187 1. 
I do not know how far Professor Cohen may have modified his views or expres- 
sions subsequently. I am concerned with his position only as illustrating the 
consistent development of a particular line of thought. 

8 Geschichte des Materialismus, II, 126. 
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the Copernican metaphor of which Cohen is so fond, the ego 
remains as the central sun round which objects revolve. And 
certainly it does not at first appear how this self-contained 
subjective world is to subsist without at least this amount of 
foothold upon reality. That only proves, however, that we 
have not realized the inexorable logic of this line of thought. 
It will be noticed that Cohen is careful, in the above quotations, 
to speak of Kant's discovery as making the objects revolve 
'round the forms of the mind,' round notions, not round the 
ego or subject. To speak of the ego in this explicit fashion as 
a reality would be to assert the existence of the ego as some- 
thing more than simply a function or aspect of conscious 
experience ; and that would be to commit the unpardonable sin 
(in Neo-Kantian eyes) of ' overstepping the bounds of possible 
experience,' and setting up a transcendent thing-in-itself as 
substance or cause. For, in point of fact, the reality of the 
subject stands here upon exactly the same basis as the reality 
of the object. The transcendental object, according to the 
argument we have just followed, is merely a notion or category 
which gives the finishing touch to our subjective experience- 
world — by which, as Lange says, we round it off — but which 
cannot possibly carry us out of this experience-world to a 
Beyond. According to this purely immanent Criticism, such a 
Beyond simply does not exist. Now the subject is in like 
manner a notion or category — the notion of notions, the cate- 
gory of categories, if you will — but still just the ultimate 
notion which puts the dot upon the i, and gives the finishing 
touch to experience. Many passages may be quoted from 
Kant as evidence that he regarded the transcendental unity of 
apperception as a form evolved in the process of experience, 
and a pure abstraction, therefore, when separated from the 
process whose formal unity it constitutes. Ignoring the differ- 
ence which exists for Kant between the transcendental unity 
and the noumenal self, Cohen is not slow to utilize such pas- 
sages. "The ego," he says, "is so far from being a substance, 
understood as a special productive faculty, that it is resolved 
into a process in which it arises and which it is. The unity of 
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the action is at the same time the unity of consciousness." : 
He recalls to us that Kant even abstracts from the actual 
existence of the ego — in his frequent references, namely, to the 
'I think' which must be capable of accompanying all my 
thoughts. What kind of faculty is that, asks Cohen, whose 
actual existence or non-existence may be disregarded ? Taking 
Kant's own example, he proceeds: "The transcendental ego 
is a form of synthesis . . . The unity of consciousness arises 
in the synthesis of the drawing of a line, and this synthesis 
consists in the notion of quantity under which the line is sub- 
sumed. Thus the transcendental apperception falls together 
with the synthetic unity which is contained in the category. 
... As space is the form of external perception and time of 
internal, so the transcendental 'apperception is the form of the 
categories. . . . The synthetic unity is the form which lies as 
a common element at the basis of all the separate kinds of 
unities thought in the categories. The transcendental unity 
of apperception (in Kant's own words) is the unity through 
which all the manifold given in perception is united in a notion 
of the object," 

Here the wheel has come full circle. The transcendental 
object was first reduced to a radiation or reflection of the sub- 
ject, and now the subject has become merely the unity of the 
object. Both, in fact, are simply forms assumed by this "one 
all-embracing experience" (to use a phrase of Kant's on which 
Cohen naturally lays stress). They are not really separate 
facts or even separate forms; they are the Janus-faces of a 
single fact called experience. Subject and object are forms 
which this experience necessarily takes, and, as such, they are 
described as transcendental conditions of the possibility of 
experience, but they have no existence or meaning apart from 
this immanent reference to the experience whose forms they 
are. As Cohen says, summarizing his own position, "the form 
is not a primitive action; it is a form in the sum of psychical 
occurrence (im psychischen Gesammtgeschehen), a form which 

1 Kant's Theorie der Erfahrung, p. 142. 
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presupposes other processes and coincides with part of them." 1 
The transcendental subject, therefore, as a real source and 
locus of experience, goes the way of the transcendental object. 
It is just a form which the current of psychical events has a 
way of taking, but from which we can infer no real being 
behind the psychical flux, whose the experience is, or to whom 
the appearance appears. As soon as we attempt to do so, we 
become the victims, according to Neo-Kantianism, of an illusion 
precisely similar to that described by Cohen in the case of the 
object. But though Cohen, as we have seen, follows the same 
line of argument in both cases, and reduces subject and object 
alike to forms of thought to which no trans-subjective reality 
corresponds, he stops short of branding the subject also as an 
illusion. He does not write in a sceptical interest ; he proposes 
this self-rounding world of Etfakrung or experience as the one 
and all-sufficient reality. Kant's supposed "theory of experi- 
ence" is consistent Criticism — the latest birth of philosophy; 
and accordingly it would be stultifying himself to speak of 
illusion, in so many words, in connection with the supreme 
form of experience. 

Nevertheless it is perfectly apparent that the whole structure 
hangs in the air. This purely immanent reference of the 
categories and forms of thought leaves us with no real being 
whose the experience is. This ' experience ' or Erfahrungswelt 
has no locus; it evolves itself in vacuo, and in the course of 
its evolution evolves the form of personality. Lange, who 
otherwise adopted Cohen's results as true Kantianism and true 
philosophy, was disturbed by this lack of any real basis, and 
entered a mild protest against it. " If the emphasizing of the 
merely transcendental standpoint be carried too far, we arrive 
at the tautology that experience is to be explained from the 
conditions of possible experience in general — that the syn- 
thesis a priori has its cause in the synthesis a priori." 2 By 
the merely transcendental standpoint Lange means what I 
have just called the purely immanent or inward reference of 
the categories and forms of thought — the proof, for example, 

1 Ibid., p. 162. 2 Geschichte des Materialismus, II, 126, 131. 
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which deduces a unity as the condition of synthesis, but which 
can say nothing of the unity apart from the act or movement 
of synthesis of which it is, as it were, the moving form. Such 
a proof, Lange says, in analyzing experience or knowledge into 
conditions which are confessedly abstractions except as realized 
in the act or fact of knowledge, is really explaining experience 
by itself — is at all events giving no account of the real con- 
ditions on which the existence of experience at all depends. 
Hence, he says, if the transcendental deduction is to be more 
than the tautology indicated above, "the categories must 
necessarily be something more than simply conditions of ex- 
perience." In other words, he is seemingly not content to 
speak with Cohen of "the notions" round which objects 
revolve. The realistic basis of the categories lay for Kant 
himself, of course, in the noumenal self; but for this Lange 
proposes to substitute "the physico-psychic organization" as 
the source from which spring all the forms, notions, and Ideas 
which give rise to the appearance of a world in space and time. 
The physico-psychic organization is thus the cause or ground 
of the appearance, and at the same time it is that to which the 
appearance appears, and thus we seem to secure a certain 
anchorage. But Lange has learned his Neo-Kantian lesson too 
well to admit that this organization is a thing-in-itself. The 
physico-psychical organization is itself only an appearance or 
phenomenon, though it may be the appearance of an unknown 
thing-in-itself. Hartmann has wittily but not unjustly dubbed 
this position of Lange's mere Confusionism. 1 If the organiza- 
tion is mere appearance, we are no better off than we were 
with Cohen ; if, on the other hand, we are going to speak of a 
real being at all, this problematical way of referring to it is 
absurd. It is impossible to blow hot and cold in this fashion 
with a ' perhaps.' Our view must either be frankly immanent, 
in which case the subject is merely an epistemological category, 
or it must be frankly transcendent, in which case the subject 
is the real being in whom and for whom the whole process of 
experience or knowledge takes place. 

1 In his NeukantianismuSy Schopenhauerianismus und Hegelianismus (1877). 
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Lange's recoil from the consequences of Cohen's reason- 
ings throws an instructive light upon the nature of these 
consequences, and therefore I have dwelt upon his posi- 
tion perhaps longer than its own merits justify. This 
whole Neo-Kantian point of view is reduced to consistency 
by Vaihinger, 1 who exposes the contradiction latent in Lange's 
idea of the physico-psychic organization. He points out with 
inexorable logic that to hypostatize the subject, even in this 
half-hearted way, is to fall back into what Cohen calls Dog- 
matism; the subject has in this respect no prerogative over 
the object, both being alike epistemological categories, lim- 
itative conceptions. So far, it may be said, Cohen had al- 
ready gone. Vaihinger differs from him, or advances beyond 
him, in that his attitude is essentially sceptical. "Critical 
Scepticism," he says, is the real result of the Kantian theory 
of knowledge. The result of Criticism is purely negative; it 
is the self -dissolution of speculation (Selbstzersetzung der Specu- 
lation), inasmuch as it restricts us rigorously to the immediate 
world of subjective states. All philosophy, he says again, has 
only intra-subjective significance; all thought moves in sub- 
jective forms whose objective validity can never be verified, 
and whatever instruments we employ to know reality, they are 
still subjective in their nature. Criticism, therefore, or con- 
sistent Kantianism denies the trans-subjective validity of every 
category and form of thought, and thus brings us back, in a 
more refined form perhaps, to the position of Hume. Hume 
devoted the greater part of his industry to showing how the 
illusion of a real world and a real self would naturally arise, in 
the absence of the corresponding realities ; how these illusions 
would weave themselves out of the dance of detached and 
homeless ideas. Similarly Hartmann has appropriately labelled 
this last result of Neo-Kantian thought Illusionism. " Ideas," 
said Reid, "in view of Hume's results, "were first introduced 
into philosophy in the humble character of images or repre- 
sentatives of things. . . . But they have by degrees supplanted 

1 In his book, Hartmann, Dukring und Lange (1876). 
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their constituents and undermined the existence of everything 
but themselves. . . . These ideas are as free and independent 
as the birds of the air. . . . Yet, after all, these self-existent 
and independent ideas look pitifully naked and destitute when 
left thus alone in the universe, set adrift without a rag to cover 
their nakedness." In exactly the same way, though along 
different lines, ' experience,' which was introduced into philos- 
ophy in a doubly dependent character, as the experience by a 
real being of a real world — experience, which by the very 
structure of the term seems to cry aloud for a real subject and 
a real object — has substantiated itself as the sole reality. 
First the object disappears before negative criticism, and the 
world, as Hartmann puts it, is transformed into the dream of a 
dreamer; at this stage we have a purely subjective Idealism 
or Solipsism. Then the subject shares the fate of the object, 
and the dream of a dreamer becomes a dream which is dreamt 
by nobody, but which, if one may say so, dreams itself, and 
among its other dream-forms dreams the fiction of a supposed 
dreamer. 1 This self-evolving, unsupported, unhoused illusion 
is all that exists. 

I am not aware that absolute scepticism or absolute illusion- 
ism admits of any direct logical reply. But it has hitherto been 
regarded, not only by the common sense but by the enlightened 
common reason of mankind, as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
line of thought which leads to it. It is a result which we delib- 
erately refuse to accept as true. In face, however, of such a 
sceptical dissolution of reality, we do not merely intrench our- 
selves in this deliberate refusal, leaving the sceptic in possession 
of the intellectual field. The nature of the result leads us to 
examine the nature of the premises and the principles of argu- 
mentation which have led to it. This was what Kant and Reid 
both essayed to do in face of the Humian scepsis. Now that a 
definite development of the Kantian Criticism brings us face 
to face with a subtler scepsis of the same description, a similar 
course must be adopted ; we must endeavor to lay our hand 

1 Cf. Hartmann's Kritische Grundlegung des transcendentalen Realismus, p. 47. 
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upon the fundamental presuppositions which predetermined the 
evolution of thought toward this end. In a preceding article 
we saw reason to believe that this was to be found in the un- 
warrantable extension given by Kant to the term ' experience,' 
and in his view of the merely immanent use of the categories and 
forms of thought. It is this idea of immanence which, in the 
hands of his idealistic followers, swallows up the transcendent 
reference involved in knowledge — a reference still maintained 
by Kant himself — and leads to the fiction of an experience 
which is experienced by nobody and is an experience of 
nothing. 

The first essential, then, is to restrict ' experience ' to its 
true and proper meaning. As soon as this is done, it becomes 
apparent how impossible it is to take experience as something 
self-contained, self-explaining, and self-existent. Those who 
profess to do so make matters plausible only by illicitly import- 
ing into their professedly pure experience a multitude of trans- 
subjective elements. Where, then, is the boundary-line to be 
accurately drawn between pure experience and what transcends 
experience, between the subjective and the trans-subjective ? 
It is accurately drawn only when by pure experience is under- 
stood my own conscious states — the ' stream ' of ideas which 
constitutes my mind in a phenomenal or psychological refer- 
ence. Everything else is trans-subjective or extra-psychological, 
i.e., epistemologically transcendent. Limiting ourselves thus, 
let us look at the nature of this immanent world. There is a 
passage in Clifford's well-known essay 'On the Nature of 
Things-in-themselves ' which seems to me to illustrate in an apt 
and vivid way the characteristics of our actual consciousness. 
It may be quoted without prejudice, as it is introduced by 
Clifford and used by him in quite another reference. " In 
reading over a former page of my manuscript," he says, "I 
found suddenly upon reflection that, although I had been con- 
scious of what I was reading, I paid no attention to it ; but had 
been mainly occupied in debating whether faint red lines would 
not be better than blue ones to write upon ; in picturing the 
scene in the shop when I should ask for such lines to be ruled, 
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and in reflecting on the lamentable helplessness of nine men 
out of ten when you ask them to do anything slightly dif- 
ferent from what they have been accustomed to do. This debate 
had been started by the observation that my handwriting 
varied according to the nature of the argument, being larger 
when that was diffuse and explanatory, occupied with a supposed 
audience, and smaller when it was close, occupied only with the 
sequence of propositions. Along with these' trains of thought 
went the sensations of noises made by poultry, dogs, children, 
and organ-grinders, and that diffused feeling in the side of the 
face and head which means a probable toothache in an hour 
or two." 

Now all this sounds perfectly intelligible when the different 
elements in the section of consciousness examined are referred 
to their real causes, and recognized as the effects of an inde- 
pendent world of causally connected things. But the richly 
variegated scene which Clifford conjures up may serve to bring 
home to us the hopelessly disconnected appearance which the 
simultaneities and sequences of our psychological life would pres- 
ent, were they not constantly pieced out and connected — inter- 
preted in a thousand ways — by reference to a system of extra- 
psychological realities. If the train of thoughts and images seems 
to proceed for a time with a certain orderliness, under the guid- 
ance of association, this sequence is accompanied by a mass of 
changing organic sensations, which arise and disappear without 
any reference to the chain of thoughts, and so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned, have an absolute beginning out of nothing 
and an absolute end. Or it may be that our meditations are 
abruptly interrupted by a sight or a sound — the sound of a 
street-fight, the entrance of a friend, "the noises made by 
poultry, dogs, children and organ-grinders" — by a percept of 
some kind, in short, which, so far from having any connection 
with my immediately preceding states of consciousness, is shot 
from a pistol, as the saying is — projected headlong into their 
midst in an utterly inexplicable fashion. The same discon- 
tinuous and irregular character of subjective experience as such 
is exemplified every time I turn my head and bring into view 
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objects undreamt of the moment before. It seems hardly- 
necessary to add that this complete incoherence of the contents 
of consciousness as such is recognized by modern psychologists 
as irresistibly impelling us to the hypothesis of a world of trans- 
subjective realities. 1 It requires, in fact, a strong effort of 
abstraction to realize at all what the state of affairs would be 
without such a supposition ; for we involuntarily read a trans- 
subjective meaning into these apparitions of our perceptive con- 
sciousness. An intruding percept, which has no causal connec- 
tion with what preceded it in my consciousness, we yet accredit 
as a messenger from a world beyond — the sign of a fact whose 
appearance just at this particular time and place is perfectly 
determined by the real causal connections of the trans-subjective 
world to which it belongs. It is only as thus correlated with 
an orderly trans-subjective world that I can possibly bring 
order and connection into my psychological experiences. With- 
out this reference they are fitly compared to " a feverish dream, 
which constantly breaks off and tacks on afresh, without any 
indication how the individual pieces are connected with one 
another, or whether they are connected at all." 2 To talk of 
immanent causality as existing in such a world is an abuse of 
language. Nobody asserts a causal connection between his 
idea of the sun and his idea of the warmed stone. The percept 
of the sun may often undoubtedly precede the percept of the 
stone, but just as often I may see the stone first and the sun 
second. Moreover I often have the percept of the sun without 
that of the stone, and, similarly, I may perceive the stone and 
a multitude of things may intervene to prevent my perceiving, 
or even thinking of, the sun. Between the one idea and the 
other there is no regular connection, and indeed no man thinks 
of asserting a causal relation between them. The causal 
relation is between the real facts which are the condition of 
these two ideas — between the trans-subjective sun and the 
trans-subjective stone. In this sense all our causal judgments 

1 C/., for example, Mr. Stout's article on the Genesis of the Cognition of 
Physical Reality. Mind, XV, p. 32. 

2 Hartmann, Grundproblem der Erkenntnisstheorie, p. 55. 
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are transcendent, until we begin, as psychologists, to study the 
subjective mechanism on its own account. It is doubtless 
simultaneities and sequences among our ideas that put us upon 
the track of these trans-subjective connections ; but, once estab- 
lished, no appearance of A in consciousness without B, or of 
B without A, or of A and B separated by various intervening 
ideas — no one, in short, of the hundred casualties to which the 
conscious sequence is exposed — shakes in the least our belief 
in the continued validity of the relation in the real world. And, 
it may be added, unless from the beginning we transcended the 
immediate data of consciousness — unless from the outset they 
were taken not for what they are, but for what they mean — we 
should not fasten either upon the regularities or upon the irreg- 
ularities of our experience as calling for explanation. There 
would be nothing to explain ; we should simply take everything 
as it came. We should be mere historians of the course 
of conscious occurrences that had made up our individual 
existence. 1 

Such then is pure experience ; this is what is actually imma- 
nent. The actual world of subjective experience only requires 
to be exhibited thus in its nakedness to have its essentially de- 
pendent and symbolic character recognized. It is only when 
related to a world of independent realities that these subjective 
phenomena become intelligible. Nay, it is only in this relation 
that knowledge, or the very conception of knowledge, could 
arise. Such an independent and essentially trans-subjective 
world is therefore necessarily assumed by every philosophy. 
An examination of the various theories of pure experience 
or pure immanence would show that, however they may disguise 
it from themselves, they all make this realistic assumption. 
But it is not necessary for us to go further than Mill's well- 

1 So Volkelt says that " knowledge " from the purely immanent point of view 
would consist simply "in einem Erzahlen der von Moment zu Moment in seinem 
Bewusstsein vorkommenden Einzelvorstellungen." Properly speaking there would 
be neither thought nor knowledge " sondern lediglich ein Berichten iiber den ab- 
solut zusammenhangslosen Spectakel den ich unbegreiflicherweise in meinem 
Bewusstsein antreffe." Compare the fourth section of his Immanuel Kant's 
Erkenntnisslehre, to which I am indebted in the foregoing paragraph. 
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known ' psychological theory of matter ' — the modern version of 
Berkeley and Hume. Berkeley's own theological idealism is, 
of course, not here in point, because sense-phenomena are there 
referred to the divine will as a trans-subjective real cause, and 
so the all-important epistemological step is made. But Mill, 
with Hume's example before him, will not wittingly overstep 
the line which severs experience from what is and must be 
beyond experience. He has thus to supply a background to 
the tangled confusion and abrupt inconsequences of our actual 
sensations and at the same time to seem to avoid making the 
epistemological transition from sensation to something different 
in kind from sensation. Though not itself actual sensation, 
this explanatory supplement must be in a manner homogeneous 
and continuous with sensation ; though ex hypothesi not itself 
experience, it must hoist the colors of experience, and so avoid 
the appearance of transcendency which your true Empiricist 
shuns like the very plague. 

Mill states the necessities of the case in a sufficiently candid 
way, "What is it which leads us to say that the objects we 
perceive are external to us and not part of our own thoughts ? 
We mean that there is concerned in our perceptions some- 
thing which exists when we are not thinking of it, which ex- 
isted before we had ever thought of it, and would exist if we 
were annihilated ; and further, that there exist things which 
we never saw, touched, or otherwise perceived, and things 
which never have been perceived by man. This idea of some- 
thing which is distinguished from our fleeting impressions by 
what, in Kantian language, is called Perdurability; something 
which is fixed and the same while our impressions vary; some- 
thing which exists whether we are aware of it or not — consti- 
tutes altogether our idea of external substance. Whoever can 
assign an origin to this complex conception, has accounted for 
what we mean by the belief in matter." 1 Mill's own expla- 
nation is his celebrated theory of ' Permanent Possibilities of 
Sensation.' No undue stress need be laid here on the use of 



1 Examination of Hamilton, p. 221 (3d ed). 
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the term ' sensation,' as we are not discussing the merits or 
demerits of a purely sensationalistic theory of knowledge. 
Let us take it without prejudice in the widest sense as equiva- 
lent to percepts ; for we find a substantially similar theory in 
some of the German Neo-Kantians, who refer in this connec- 
tion to Mill, and use indifferently such expressions as ' potential 
sensations,' 'potential perceptions,' ' possibilities of perception,' 
'possible consciousness.' 1 It is altogether, therefore, upon the 
' permanent possibilities ' that the stress is here laid. Mill 
makes matters so far easier for himself at the outset by the 
trans-subjective assumption of other selves. He then proceeds 
to resolve the physical universe into actual and possible sensa- 
tions, repeating Berkeley's analysis in so many words : " I see 
a piece of white paper on a table. I go into another room. 
. . . Though I have ceased to see it, I am convinced that the 
paper is still there. I no longer have the sensations which it 
gave me; but I believe that when I again place myself in the 
circumstances in which I had those sensations, I shall have 
them again; and further that there has been no intervening 
moment at which this would not have been the case. . . . The 
conception I form of the world existing at any moment thus 
comprises, along with the sensations I am feeling, a countless 
variety of possibilities of sensation. . . . These various pos- 
sibilities are the important thing to me in the world. My 
present sensations are generally of little importance, and are 
moreover fugitive ; the possibilities, on the contrary, are perma- 
nent, which is the character that mainly distinguishes our idea 
of Substance or Matter from our notion of sensation." " These 
certified or guaranteed possibilities of sensation" — possibil- 
ities guaranteed not only for me but for other human beings 
— constitute, then, according to Mill, all that is real in the 
physical world, when we abstract from the actual sensations 
being experienced by the aggregate of sensitive creatures at 
any given moment. 

We cannot, however, too carefully bear in mind that, accord- 
ing to the immanent view of subjective idealism, these possible 

1 For examples compare Volkelt, Kanfs Erkenntnisstheorie, pp. 160-189. 
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sensations or perceptions are only actual, i.e., only exist, in the 
moment of actual perception. Minds and the experiences of 
these minds are, with Mill as with Berkeley, the only two 
modes of existences (if, indeed, Mill would distinguish between 
the mind and its ' states of consciousness ') ; the essence of 
sensations is percipi. Consequently possible sensations are 
not to be conceived as constituting a separate genus or mode 
of existence; a sensation unfelt, a perception unperceived, is a 
contradiction in terms. The possibilities of sensation have, 
therefore, a merely imaginative or fictitious permanence, for, 
so long as they are not realized, they simply do not exist at 
all, — they are nothing. That is, be it understood, what con- 
sistency imperatively dictates. They cannot be more than this, 
unless we leave the ground of immanency altogether, and pass 
to the real thing of which sensation is the evidence. It is cer- 
tain, however, that to Mill the permanent possibilities mean a 
great deal more than the ' naked possibilities ' 1 which consist- 
ency allows him. Mill's possibilities have functions assigned 
them which only real existences can discharge. Modifications 
take place, Mill tells us, in our possibilities of sensation, and 
these modifications " are mostly quite independent of our con- 
sciousness and of our presence or absence. Whether we are 
asleep or awake, the fire goes out, and puts an end to that 
particular possibility of warmth and light. Whether we are 
present or absent, the corn ripens and brings a new possibility 
of food. Hence we speedily learn to think of Nature as made 
up solely of these groups of possibilities, and the active force 
in Nature as manifested in the modification of some of these 
by others." Now, we may fairly ask how a change can take 
place in a possibility at a time when it is admittedly only a 
possibility, that is to say, at a time when it does not exist. 
"A change in nothing," as Mr. Stout puts it, "is no change 
at all." Equally baseless is the notion of one of these possi- 
bilities causally modifying another at a time when, ex hypothesi, 
both are non-existent. The truth is that, under cover of the 

1 The phrase is Mr. Stout's, in an acute criticism of Mill's doctrine (Mind, XV, 
23-25), to which I am indebted in this paragraph. 
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ambiguous term 'possibility,' Mill has covertly re-introduced 
the trans-subjective reality. Real things may very well be 
described, in reference to our experience, as ' permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation,' that is to say, they are the permanent real 
conditions which, in appropriate circumstances, are ever ready 
to produce sensations. We may even go further and say that, 
if any one is determined to be a purist and to define things 
solely in their relation to sensitive experience — solely from 
the effects which he finds them to produce — this definition of 
them as permanent possibilities of sensation is, perhaps, the 
most accurate we can hope for. And, of course, if Mill's 
phrase is to be so understood, there is no further difficulty 
about the extra-conscious existence and the extra-conscious 
causality of these possibilities, for we are back again upon the 
solid ground of trans-subjective reality. But it is plain enough 
that this cannot have been Mill's conscious meaning. " Other- 
wise," as Mr. Stout says, "he would have committed a circulns 
in definiendo of the most inexcusable kind." It is equally evi- 
dent, however, that though Mill may not have intended it, no 
other meaning will suit the assertions he makes about his pos- 
sibilities. Under cover of the ambiguity of language, and 
impelled by the realistic instinct, Mill has simply reinstated 
the trans-subjective reality in a different form of words. " Un- 
gefdhr sagt das der Pfarrer auck, nur mit ein bischen andern 
Worten." The theory, therefore, which seems so ingenious 
and plausible indicates in truth the breakdown of subjective 
idealism. The realist may feel tolerably easy when the talk is 
of " modifications " taking place in our possibilities of sensa- 
tion " mostly quite independent of our consciousness and of 
our presence or absence." But he would be a pedant indeed, 
who, instead of talking of real things, insisted on substituting 
the circumlocution ' permanent possibilities of sensation.' 

It is not difficult to see how Mill, from his general standpoint 
in these matters, was led to the phrase and the theory. It is 
only in sensation, or say rather in perception, that the thing 
reveals its existence to me or to others. I can only describe 
it, therefore, in terms of perception; when I do not perceive 
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it, it does not exist for me. So far as experience goes, I can 
thus manifestly never get beyond the rubric of perception, 
past, present, or to come. Hence Mill identifies the thing 
itself with present and possible sensations. Exactly the same 
line of thought leads to the substantiation of experience and 
possible experience in the writings of the Neo-Kantians. The 
nature or predicates of the thing can only be learned in expe- 
rience; the Neo-Kantian accordingly generalizes his different 
experiences of any trans-subjective thing, and substantiates 
these as a phenomenal object. The world of such objects 
assumes with him the same independent and trans-subjective 
position as Mill's world of permanent possibilities, and with 
just as little right. What we are to think of this professedly 
immanent world we have already seen. This phenomenal 
world, which will neither be subjective appearance nor the 
frank trans-subjective thing, but suspends itself in vacuo be- 
tween the two, is a philosophical hybrid to which no real 
existence or fact corresponds. These so-called phenomena, 
in complete detachment from the subjective consciousness of 
mankind, are epistemologically transcendent, not immanent, 
and the causality which obtains between them is likewise 
transcendent; it is the causal action of one real thing upon 
another. 

Is it not the case, in short, that the term ' experience,' as 
used throughout this epistemological discussion, whether by 
Neo-Kantian or by English Empiricist, covers a huge petitio 
principii? The question at issue is the possibility of a 
knowledge of the trans-subjective, but I cannot experience 
the existence of another being. I can be aware that another 
being exists, but its existence can be experienced by itself 
alone. I know that you exist ; my experience furnishes ground 
for believing as much. But you are not part of my experience : 
I do not experience your states. In short, I am not you. 
Similarly, I know that something which I call the table exists, 
because it resists the pressure I exert against it. The table 
is the trans-subjective explanation of certain features of my 
experience; the table itself cannot strictly be said to be 
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experienced. The reality of everything beyond my own 
existence is thus of necessity beyond experience, for the 
experiences of each being are simply its own states, its own 
life. By the use of this term, therefore, in connection with 
knowledge, the trans-subjective reference is cut off in advance 
before the formal discussion begins. 

This is so neatly illustrated in our home-grown philosophy 
that I make no apology for using Professor Bain's position 
to drive my argument home. Professor Bain shall be answered 
out of the mouth of Mr. Spencer. As is well known, Professor 
Bain lays great stress, and rightly so, on the contrast between 
passive and active sensation as a source of our belief in an 
external world. " Movement," he says, "gives a new character 
to our whole percipient existence." "The sense of resistance 
is the deepest, foundation of our notion of externality." 1 In 
this Mr. Spencer is quite at one with him. But Mr. Spencer 
accepts this experience as the sufficient evidence of 'an exis- 
tence beyond consciousness' — of 'something which resists.' 
Professor Bain is more subtle. The sense of effort and of 
effort resisted is no doubt contrasted with ' purely passive sensa- 
tion,' but the contrast is still within consciousness. Our 
experiences of resistance are, after all, just so many 'feels,' 
so many subjective changes. "The exertion of our own 
muscular power is the fact constituting the property called 
resistance. Of matter as independent of our feeling of 
resistance, we can have no conception; the rising up of this 
feeling within us amounts to everything that we mean by 
resisting matter." Those 'feels,' then, are the material world. 
"We are not at liberty to say without incurring contradic- 
tion that our feeling of expended energy is one thing, and a 
resisting material world another and a different thing; that 
other and different thing is by us wholly unthinkable." 2 Or 
as he puts it more generally — "knowledge means a state of 
mind ; the notion of material things is a mental fact. We are 
incapable even of discussing the existence of an independent 
material world; the very act is a contradiction." 3 

1 Senses and the Intellect, pp. 376-7. 2 Mental Science, p. 199. 

8 Senses and the Intellect, p. 375. 
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All that Professor Bain asserts is true, is even obvious. 
Unquestionably, so far as experience goes, actual and possible 
perceptions sum up the case, and in the present instance our 
feelings of impeded effort are all the experiences we have to 
show. The independent thing, the ' something which resists,' 
is admittedly a rational construction, a hypothesis to explain 
our experience; ex vi termini, therefore, it is beyond experience, 
though necessary to it as its causal explanation. In short, the 
Berkeleian analysis of Mill and Professor Bain is absolutely true 
as psychology; but that the attempt should have been made to 
substitute the psychological facts for their trans-subjective 
conditions, and thus to pass off psychology as ontology or 
metaphysics, is one of the strangest results of super-subtle 
analysis. As Mr. Spencer puts it, "the very conception of 
experience implies something of which there is experience." 1 
The 'contradiction' of which Professor Bain speaks is of his 
own making, and lies in the impossible nature of the demand 
he formulates. Mr. Spencer's retort is simply to state what 
the position amounts to. It amounts to "a tacit demand for 
some other proof of an external world than that which is 
given in states of consciousness" — "some proof of this outer 
existence other than that given in terms of inner existence." 2 
States of consciousness, in short, not only exist, as experience; 
they have a meaning, an evidential value, and can testify to 
the existence of that which they are not. Only in this respect, 
as symbolic and self-transcendent, are 'mental facts' to be 
called knowledge. But this whole aspect of consciousness 
is suppressed in advance by Professor Bain, who is really 
dominated by the curious but deeply rooted idea that, in order 
to know a thing, it is necessary actually to be the thing. 

The horror of the transcendent, which we have thus seen 
alike in followers of the English and of the Continental 
tradition, undoubtedly owes its wide diffusion at present very 
largely to the influence of Kant, with whose idealistic followers 
it has become a philosophic superstition. But their doctrine 
of immanency, it may be added, completely obscures the truth 

1 Principles of Psychology, II, 349. 2 Ibid, II, 444. 
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that is contained in Kant's doctrine of the categories. These 
principles of reason were originally intended to lift us out of 
the subjective individualism of Hume or any purely empirical 
theory. This purpose is necessarily frustrated if they are taken 
entirely in an immanent reference. Subjective matter of sense 
may be transfixed as we please with subjective principles of 
thought, but two subjectives do not make an objective j 1 
the outcome is as purely subjective as Hume's, though it 
bears a different complexion. Kant's own expressions, how- 
ever, are not so unambiguously immanent as his idealistic 
followers would have us believe. They waver in a way which 
is significant of two conflicting lines of thought in his mind; 
and in his doctrine of judgment, and of the categories as the 
forms of j udgment, he was at one time upon another track. In 
truth he had struck here upon the only path which can lead 
us out of subjectivity. The passivity of sense does not carry 
us beyond ourselves ; only the activity of reason avails to do 
so. Mental activity is summed up in the judgment and the 
categories are different forms of judgment. In them reason 
expresses its own necessities — its necessities of connection 
and explanation. Through them it may be said both to posit 
an objective world as an explanation of experience and pro- 
gressively to render that world intelligible. In perception 
the conscious judgment re-affirms the instinctive judgment 
of feeling, and refers the subjective affection to its origin in 
the real. From the outset the stimuli of sense are thus 
projected — attached as predicates to a real world, of which 
they are at once the qualities and the effects. In this primi- 
tive judgment the categories of substance and cause are com- 
bined, and these basal categories involve all the rest. In this 
causal judgment we once for all overpass the limits of the 
individual self. It was not without reason, therefore, that 
Kant recognized in the judgment, and in the thoughts of 

1 It is this difficulty, doubtless, which leads Kant at one time to say that it is the 
addition of the categories to the pure subjectivity of sense that yields us objects, 
while at another time he tells us that it is their application to the matter of sense 
which confers objectivity on the categories. 
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which judgment is the vehicle, the instrument of our enfran- 
chisement from subjective bonds. But it becomes so only 
when it is frankly taken in this trans-subjective reference. 
The categories do construct for us an objective world, but 
only when they are transcendently employed. Transcendental 
Realism rather than transcendental Idealism was the result to 
which the Kantian theory of judgment fairly pointed, and 
many of his expressions may be read in this sense. "All 
experience," 1 he tells us, for example, "in addition to the 
perception of the senses by which something is given, contains 
besides a notion of an object which is given, or which appears, 
in perception^" So he says again, "Cognitions consist in the 
definite reference of given ideas to an object." 2 The notion of 
of the object is doubtless itself subjective, as Neo-Kantian 
subtlety urges ; how, we may ask, could it be otherwise ? But 
it is the notion of a real object, a trans-subjective thing. It 
is the presence of this notion that differentiates what Kant 
calls knowledge, cognition or experience from sensation or 
what he calls mere perception. Or, as we have been led to 
express it in the last few pages, the trans-subjective reference 
constitutes the very essence of knowledge as distinguished 
from experience as a series of subjective happenings which 
take place but which mean nothing. Kant himself did not 
consistently follow out this line of thought. But it is per- 
haps not too much to say that a fresh interpretation of the 
categories in the realistic sense just indicated is at the present 
time the only promising basis of a sound philosophy. 

Andrew Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 



1 Werke, III, 112 (ed. Hartenstein). Experience is here used in the specific 
Kantian sense as opposed to mere perception and the associative play of ideas 
in the soul. 

* Ibid, p. 118. 



